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Chapter 



8 



Security and Compression 



We have discussed how networks transport files or bit streams between host computers 
In this chapter we explain two important services that complement the transport services- 
security and compression. 

Computer systems that are part of a network are potential targets of a number of 
threats that we examine, together with basic protections, in Section 8.1. Many security 
mechanisms involve cryptographic methods that we describe in Section 8.2. We examine 
security systems in Section 8.3. 

The transfer of audio, video, even data over a network is greatly facilitated by compres- 
sion algorithms. Compression reduces the number of bits needed to encode the information 
Section 8.4 discusses general concepts that are useful for understanding all compression 
algorithms. That section also explains algorithms used for data compression. We explain 
audio compression in Section 8.5 and video compression in Section 8.6. Complements 
contain details about cryptography and the theory of compression. 



8.1 Threats and Protections 

We classify the threats faced by systems into threats against computers (or servers), users, 
and documents. In each case we describe the threats and we discuss protection mechanisms. 

8.1.1 Threats against Computers 

In Table 8.1 we summarize the threats against computers and the corresponding protec- 
tions. The threats against computer systems include physical attack, infection by harmful 
programs, and intrusion by illegitimate users. Harmful programs enter a computer either 
by a file copied by a computer's legitimate user or via the network without authorization. 
Harmful programs that copy themselves in other programs are called viruses. They are 
called worms if they copy themselves across the network. 

To protect a system against such infection, we can use infection detection programs 
that look for known sequences of instructions in harmful programs or that monitor changes 
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Table 8.1 Main Threats against Computers and Their Protections 



Threats 


Protections 


Physical attack 


Physical security (e.g., locks) 


Infection 


Virus detection 


Intrusion 


Password control, firewalls 



in the size of files. Another method for protecting the computer system is to prevent or 
restrict the writing to disk or to memory by some programs. Unfortunately, such restriction 
require a modification of the operating system in single-user systems. 

An intrusion is an illegitimate access to a computer. Such intrusion typically occurs by 
guessing a legitimate user's password or by getting access to a password file. Other forms 
of intrusion include stealing a connection by impersonating a user on another machine, 
using a debugging trapdoor in a program, and exploiting a programming mistake— called 
a hole — that provides access to user privileges. 

To protect against intrusion, users should choose passwords that are difficult to guess 
and, preferably, change them periodically. Moreover, we should transmit only encrypted 
passwords over the network. System administrators should be aware of trapdoors and holes 
and close them. 

Firewalls are computers that screen the traffic that enters a computer network. A 
firewall is a system that monitors and restricts the packets that go through it. A gateway can 
be used between networks to limit their access. For instance, an organization may install 
a gateway between its network and the Internet, or between the personnel department's 
network and the employees' network. Two types of firewall systems can be set up. The first 
type is based on a packet filter. This filter screens packets typically based on their address. 
The difficulty with this approach is that it is easy to forge an address. The second type of 
firewall is an application level gateway. In such a system, the firewalls force packets to go 
through a gateway. The system can then restrict the applications that go across the gateway. 
For instance, only email might be authorized for communication with the rest of the world. 
One objective might be to prevent confidential files from leaking out. However, email can 
be used for file transfers, so this approach does not eliminate all undesirable transactions. 

Threats against Users 

Table 8.2 shows the threats against users and protections against them. The sender of a 
document may need to be authenticated. For instance, in electronic mori^y transfers one 
needs to ascertain the identity of the person who sent the check. Similarly, the person who 
signs a document must be authenticated in a way that cannot be repudiated. A user who 
logs onto a computer system to access files may also need to be authenticated. 

Authentication is required in some exchanges of information to prevent being fooled 
by an impersonator. Figure 8.1 shows two impersonation attacks. The first attack is the 
stealing of a connection by a "thief who watches the login of a user. The thief then "zaps" 
the user by sending a barrage of messages to keep the user busy. The thief can then interact 
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Table 8.2 Main Threats against Users and Their Protections 



threats 


Protections 


Identity violation 


Digital signature, encrypted password, watermarking 


Privacy violation 


Encryption, relays 



Figure 8.1 

Stealing a connection {left) and directory attack {right). 
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with the server by impersonating the legitimate user. The second attack is the "directory 
attack" Here, the thief replies to aVequest for an address by impersonating the name server. 
The thief can then mimic the server and get information from the user. 

We explain in Section 8.3 methods that protect the integrity of data and of entities such 
as computers or users. Encryption is a family of methods for scrambling the messages so 
that eavesdroppers cannot read their contents. We discuss encryption in Section 8.2. 

Watermarking is a method for including the identity of the author of a document. This 
method is the electronic equivalent of the watermark on paper currency. Watermarking is 
used to prevent another user from stealing a document and claiming authorship or ownership. 

We say that privacy is violated when an eavesdropper discovers the identity of a user. To 
protect their identity, users may encrypt the messages they send. However, this encryption 
cannot hide the source of the messages. Users can also send their messages to a relay 
that resends them to their final destination. The relay may use confidential aliases for the 
destination addresses so that an eavesdropper cannot trace the (source, destination) pairs of 
messages. 

Threats against Documents 

Table 8.3 shows the threats against documents and protections against them. The integrity 
of a document is violated when the document is modified without authorization. Forging 
a signature, modifying the amount on a check, changing the name of an author are forms 
of integrity violation. Repudiating the authorship of a document is also possible when the 
integrity of documents is not guaranteed. The integrity of a document can be verified by 
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Table 8.3 Main Threats against Documents and Their Protections 



Threats 


Protections 


Integrity violation 


Message authentication code 


Confidentiality violation 


Encryption 



including a message authentication code. Confidentiality of a document is violated when 
an unauthorized person discovers its content. 



8.2 Cryptography 

Cryptography, from the Greek, meaning "hidden writing " concerns the development of 
mechanisms that protect the contents of messages or the identity of their authors. We start by 
discussing the general principles of cryptography. We explain that two types of cryptography 
systems are used: secret key cryptography and public key cryptography. Cryptographic 
systems also use hashing functions that we introduce. Encryption and hashing are primitive 
operations that are used to build security systems that we examine in Section 8.3. 

8.2.1 General Principles 

In abstract terms, an encryption system works as indicated in Figure 8.2. The text that 
the sender — we call her Alice — must transmit in a secure way to the receiver Bob is the 
plaintext P. Alice converts P into the ciphertext C. Bob converts C back into P. Alice 
uses a function £(.) to convert the plaintext. Bob recovers P from C by computing D(C) 
where D(.) is the inverse of the function £(.). In this scheme, Alice and Bob must agree 
on the functions E(.) and D(.). 

Eavesdroppers should find it difficult to identify the function D by looking at the 
messages that Alice sends. Experts have developed functions that have that desirable 
property. Before we examine them, let us discuss two examples of pair of functions E and 
D to illustrate how we could encode text. 

A Naive Code 

The letter substitution code replaces every letter with another one. For instance, one could 
have the correspondence a -> u, b n, c -> f, etc. With this code, the word P — 
cab gets encoded into C = fun. The inverse operation converts C = fun back into P = 
cab. This code is easily broken when used for plaintexts in English by using the relative 
frequencies of the letters. For instance, the letter e is the most frequently used in English. 
Thus, by finding the most frequent letter in the encoded text C, one knows that it should be 
decoded as e. One can continue in this way with the second most likely letter t, then the 
letter o, etc. 
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Figure 8.2 

Encryption system. Alice encrypts her text P into C = E(P) before sending it over the network 
Bob decrypts C into P = D(C). 
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We now describe a perfect secret code that is used in top secret military and diplomatic 
communication. 

Alice wants to send a string P of n bits to Bob. Prior to the transmission, Alice and 
Bob agree on another n-bit sequence R whose bits are chosen independently of one another 
and are equally likely to be 1 or 0. Alice then sends C = P ® R to Bob where the additions 
are bit-by-bit modulo 2. That is, Alice changes a bit of P whenever the corresponding bit 
of R is a 1. When Bob gets C, he computes C 0 R = P. 

This method is perfect in that the string C is perfectly random: its bits could have 
been produced by flipping a fair coin n times. Thus, C contains no information about P 
Unfortunately, this method is not practical for most applications because R can be used 
only once for the scheme to be secure. 

Communication systems use two types of cryptography: secret key cryptography and 
public key cryptography. We describe these two systems below. 



8.22 Secret Key Cryptography 

In secret key cryptography, Alice and Bob agree on a pair of secret functions ^ and D. That 
is, no one other than Alice and Bob knows which functions they use for their transmission. 

The functions should be chosen so that even after observing many ciphertexts C = 
E(P) it is difficult to reconstruct E{.) and DQ. For some applications, the functions 
should be difficult to reconstruct even after observing many pairs {P, E(P)}. 

In practice, the functions and D(.) are a pair of functions £(.; K) and D(.; K). 
The algorithms to calculate E and D are known, but the key K is secret. The key is some 
n-bit binary word. For such a scheme to be secure, n should be large enough. Otherwise, 
. a brute-force attack which consists in trying out systematically all the 2" possible keys can 
succeed within a reasonable time and cost. For instance, n = 40 can be broken in a few 
hours by using a large number of computers on a network to try different keys. Current 
wisdom is that n = 56 bits is marginally secure, that 64 bits may not be secure against 
powerful organizations, and that n = 128 is probably secure for many decades. (Some 
experts will disagree, obviously.) 

We should note that some secret key systems use secret algorithms £(.; .) and .). 
These algorithms are implemented in special-purpose integrated circuits that are difficult 
to reverse-engineer. In this situation, a smaller key may be secure, provided that reverse 
engineering does not become easier. 
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Of course, security is a probabilistic notion. An eavesdropper might be particularly 
lucky, but this event is exceedingly unlikely with a large n even if there are potentially many 
eavesdroppers interested in your files. 

We explore specific secret key systems in Section 8.7. 



8.2.3 Public Key Cryptography 



In public key cryptography, Bob informs everyone that to send him messages one should 
use the encryption function £(.), but he keeps the function Z)(.) private. That is, to send the 
message P to Bob, Alice computes and transmits E(P). Bob then calculates D(E(P)) = P. 

In the public key systems we discuss, the functions E and D are inverse of each other. 
That is E(D(P)) = D(E(P)) = P. For such a scheme to be secure, £(.) must be a 
trapdoor one-way function. By definition, a trapdoor one-way function £(.) is one that 
admits an inverse Z)(.) and that inverse must be very difficult to construct from the function 
£*(.) itself. Thus, there is little risk that anyone could construct D(.) and start decrypting 
the messages that Alice sends to Bob. 

Note that for a public key system to be usable, Alice needs to be confident that E is 
the public function of Bob, and not that of someone else pretending to be Bob. That is, one 
needs to trust the public keys. This certification is done in a hierarchical way. 

As a rule, public key cryptography is numerically much more complex than secret 
key cryptography. That is, the calculations of C = E(P) and of P = D{C) take longer. 
Accordingly, many systems use secret key cryptography. We discuss the problem of dis- 
tributing the secret keys in Section 8.7. We explore a specific public key system in Sec- 
tion 8.8. 



8.2.4 Hashing 



We explain below that cryptographic systems use hash Junctions. A hash function H maps 
a long text P into a shorter text H(P). For instance, P might be 1000 bits long and H(P) 
only 160 bits long. Thus, HQ is a many-to-one function: Many different texts P result in 
the same H(P). 

A hash function must be difficult (computationally) to pseudo-invert. That is, given M 
it is very difficult to construct a text P f such that H(P r ) = M. Depending of the application, 
the additional properties may be required: 

• Property 1: Given both P and H(P) it is difficult to construct P f ^ P such that 
H(P f ) = H(P). This condition is stronger than the previous one because knowing 
both P and H(P) may make it easier to construct P f than if only H(P) is known. 

• Property 2: It is difficult to construct two texts P and P f ^ P such that 
H(P) = H{P f ). 

• Property 3: Given P but not knowing a string K it is difficult to find P ( ^ P such 
that H(K o P') — H{K o P). In this notation, K o P means the concatenation of 
two strings K and P, that is, the bits of K followed by the bits of P. (For instance, 
10011 o 01 1101 = 10011011101.) 

Our discussion of security systems indicates which properties are required of H. 
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8.3 Security Systems 

In this section we explain security systems that combine encryption and hashing. We 
classify these systems by the services they provide. We conclude the section by looking at 
two widely used systems. 

83.1 Integrity 

We explain how cryptography can be used to protect the integrity of the data or of its origin. 
Imagine Alice sending a message P to Bob. She wants to guarantee that Bob gets P and 
not some other P f . Moreover, Bob wants to make sure that Alice sent the message, not 
someone else. 

The basic. idea of integrity protection systems is the following. To protect the integrity 
of a text P t Alice calculates H (P) and sends (PoH(P)) to Bob. (Throughout, H is a hash 
function.) Note that H(P) must be protected. Otherwise, an intruder Eve can intercept 
the transmission and send some (P' o H{P')) to Alice. Three schemes are used to protect 
H(P)\ authentic channel, message authentication code, and digital signature. 

Authentic Channel 

In the first scheme, Alice sends H(P) to Bob over an authentic channel. An authentic 
channel is defined as a channel whose transmissions cannot be corrupted; For instance, 
H(P) could be communicated over a secure telephone line (whatever that means). The 
weakness of this scheme is that, given P, Eve might find some P f such that H(P') = H(P). 
Eve could then intercept the unsecure transmission of P and replace it with P f . In this 
application, H should have property 2 described in Section 8.2 under "Hashing." 

Message Authentication Code 

In the second scheme, H(P) is secured with secret keys. At first, one might think Alice 
could send P and E{H{P)\ K) to Bob, using a secret key K. However, this scheme is not 
secure. For instance, imagine that Alice uses a one-time pad to encrypt H(P). That is, 
Alice and Bob agree on a secret random string R and Alice sends Z = R 0 H{P). The 
intruder Eve sees P and Zand calculates H(P) from P and then computes H(P)<$Z = R. 
Once she knows K, Eve can send P r and H(P f ) © R to Bob who then thinks Alice sent P'. 

A suitable strategy is for Alice to send H(K 2 oH(K { o P)) . That is, Alice first computes 
V — H(K\ o P), then H(K 2 o V). Here, K x and K 2 are secret keys shared by Alice and 
Bob. This scheme fools Eve because she cannot calculate H{K\ o P'). Accordingly, 
for this application, H should have property 2 of "Hashing" in Section 8.2. The string 
H(K 2 o H(K\ o P)) is called a message authentication code. 

Note that this discussion shows that the one-time pad is not secure for integrity appli- 
cations although it is for confidentiality of the message. 

Digital Signature . 

In this scheme, which uses public key encryption, Alice and Bob use the public function 
E of Alice whose inverse D is secret to Alice. The basic idea of the scheme is that Alice 
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can sign a document P by sending C = D(P) to Bob. Bob can recover P by calculating 
P = E(C). (Recall that E and D are the inverse of one another.) 

However, as described, the scheme is not suitable. Imagine that an intruder Eve 
intercepts the channel from Alice to Bob. Eve constructs a message C" and calculates 
P f = E(C), using Alice's public key. Eve then sends C to Bob who then calculates 
P f = E(C) and might think that Alice sent C = D(P f ). Because of this possibility, this 
scheme should not be used: it does not protect the integrity of Alice. 

A suitable scheme is for Alice to send P o H(P) instead of P. That is, Alice sends 
D(P o H(P)) where H is a hash function. This makes it almost impossible for Eve to find 
another message C so that E{C) has the form P' o H(P ( ) for some text P'. The string 
D(P o H(P)) is said to be the message P signed by Alice. 

Note that the digital signature is suitable even when Alice and Bob do not trust each 
other since they don't need to share secrets. Accordingly, a digital signature can be used 
for nonrepudiation of documents, which is critical in electronic commerce. 



8.3.2 Key Management 

Secret key systems require that Alice and Bob share a secret key K. Alice and Bob can use 
one of the following strategies to share such a secret key: 

L Hand delivery of the key. 

2. Use a secret key to encrypt and distribute other secret keys. Kerberos uses this 
strategy (see "Kerberos," below). 

3. Use a public key to establish secret keys. PGP uses this strategy (see "Pretty Good 
Privacy," below). 

4. Public key agreement scheme. In such a scheme, Alice and Bob end up agreeing 
on a common key K by exchanging messages that intruders cannot use to compute 
K. The Diffie-Hellman exchange that we explain next is such a scheme. 

Diffie-Hellman Exchange 

This strategy is named after its inventors. Alice and Bob first agree on a pair of numbers 
(z> p). These numbers can be made public. Alice then chooses a number a and Bob chooses 
a number b. Alice computes a = z a mod p and sends it to Bob who computes a b mod p. 
Similarly, Bob computes ft = z b mod p and sends it to Alice who computes p a mod p. 
We claim that 

a b mod p = fi a mod p = z ah mod p =: K. (8.1) 

Moreover, it is difficult to calculate a from a and b from so that an eavesdropper who 
knows (z, p) and observes (a, fi) cannot compute K. 

To show (8.1), we first note that a = z a mod p so that a = z a + mp for some integer 
m. Consequently, 

a" = ( Z a +mp) b = z ab +bz a(b - l) mp+^-^ z ^- 2 \mp) 2 +- ■ ■+bz a (mp)"- 1 +{mp) b . 
This equality proves (8.1). 
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It turns out that the Diffie-Hellman exchange is not robust to a "person-in-the-middle" 
attack as we explain next. Imagine that an eavesdropper Eve intercepts the Diffie-Hellman 
exchange between Alice and Bob. Eve can communicate with Alice as if she were Bob and 
agree with Alice on a common secret key. In the same way, Eve can agree on a secret key 
with Bob as if she were Alice. At that point, Eve can intercept the messages from Alice to 
Bob, read them or change them and reencrypt them for Bob. Alice and Bob are unaware of 
the existence of Eve. 

Another weakness of the Diffie-Hellman exchange is that Eve can intercept the message 
a from Alice to Bob and replace it by 0. Similarly, when the message /? comes from Bob to 
Alice, Eve can replace it with 0. As a result, Alice and Bob end up agreeing on the common 
key 0 that Eve knows. (Eve.could have used 1 or -1 instead of 0.) To prevent this simple 
attack, the system should verify that the numbers exchanged are not 0, 1, or -1. 

A more subtle attack by Eve is as follows. Eve chooses some prime number q that 
divides p-l. She intercepts a from Alice to Bob and replaces it with a q , She also intercepts 
from Bob to Alice and replaces it with fi q . As a result, Alice and Bob end up agreeing 
on the key K q instead of the key K, Although Eve does not know K q , she knows that the 
key belongs to a smaller subgroup of keys (the exact qih powers) on which the search is 
considerably easier. 

The Diffie-Hellman exchange can be made robust against this attack. Two solutions 
have been developed: signing the exchange and using safe primes. 

When signing the exchange, Alice sends a to Bob and Bob sends f$ to Alice. Alice 
then signs (a, ft) and sends it to Bob. Bob also signs (a, P) and sends it to Alice. Eve 
cannot fake the signatures. 

By definition, a prime number p is a safe prime if p f := (p - l)/2 is also prime. 
In that case, one can show that the only multiplicative subgroups of {1, 2, .. . . , p - 1} are 
{1}, {-1, 1}, and {1,2, ... , p-l}. It then suffices in the Diffie-Hellman exchange to check 
that the numbers exchanged are not 0, 1 , or - 1 . 

8.3.3 Identification 

The identification problem is to ascertain the identity of some entity such as a computer 
or a user. In our discussion, Bob wants to ascertain the identity of Alice. We explain 
five mechanisms: passwords, challenge/response, public key, digital signature, and zero- 
knowledge proof. 

Passwords 

The simplest mechanism for identification is to use a password. To certify her identity, 
Alice has a secret password K and she sends (Alice, K) to Bob. Bob maintains a list of 
names with hashed passwords. This list contains (Alice, H(K)) and Bob can thus verify 
that Alice is who she claims to be. Bob does not keep the list of pairs (Alice, K) for obvious 
reasons. The weakness of the password mechanism is that Bob and the communication line 
both see the secret password K of Alice. 

Challenge/Response 

When using the challenge/response scheme, Bob sends a string X to Alice. Alice replies 
with a function f(X, K) where K is a secret key that Bob and Alice share. Bob then checks 
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the value of f(X; K). If that value is correct, Bob assumes that Alice computed it since ho 
one else knows K. The advantage of the scheme is that the key K is not transmitted over 
the line. The weakness is that Bob must know K. 

Public Key 

Let E be the public key of Alice with inverse D known only by Alice. Bob chooses X and 
sends E(X) to Alice who decrypts X = D(E(X)) and sends X back to Bob. 

Digital Signature 

In this scheme, Bob sends X to Alice who signs it and returns the signed value to Bob. 
Zero-Knowledge Proof 

A zero-knowledge proof method enables a user to prove that it knows some specific infor- 
mation such as a secret password without revealing any of the information. 

One zero-knowledge proof system is based on the notion of quadratic residue. Let x, 
y be positive integers that are relatively prime, i.e., that have no common factor other than 
1. Say that y is a quadratic residue of jc if there is some w such that y = w 2 mod x. For 
instance, 9 is a quadratic residue of 10 since 9 = 7 2 mod 10. It turns out that, if x is hard 
to factor, then it is difficult to check whether a given y is a quadratic residue of* because 
it requires factoring jc. Also, it is difficult to produce a "square root" w of a given y. 

We show how Alice and Bob can use a zero-knowledge proof system to ascertain the 
identity of Alice. 

• Step 1: Alice selects w (her password) and calculates y = w 2 mod x, for some 
large x. Alice gives y to Bob who then wants to make sure that Alice knows w. 
Bob cannot compute w from y. 

• Step 2: Alice chooses some number u that is relatively prime with x and sends 
z := u 2 mod x to Bob. 

• Step 3: Bob sends back either 0 or 1 to Alice, with equal probabilities. If she gets 0, 
Alice must provide the value of u. If she gets 1, she must send v := uw mod x to 
Bob. In the former case, Bob can check that z = u 2 mod x. In the second case, Bob 
can verify that zy = v 2 mod jc. 

An eavesdropper cannot recover w from either u or v alone, and the user cannot make 
up a value u when asked for a reply since the user does not know whether u or v will be 
asked. Also, without knowing w, Alice cannot produce a v such that zy = v 2 mod x since 
it is difficult to compute square roots. Thus, Bob believes with probability \ that Alice 
knows w. 

It is not trivial, but can be shown that repeated exchanges of this type do not reveal 
information about w. 



8. 3. 4 Replications and Deletions 



We have discussed cryptographic systems to protect the integrity and the confidentiality of 
data and their origin. Such schemes cannot protect a transmission channel against repetitions 
or deletions of messages. To protect against these corruptions, the system must use other 
strategies such as serial numbers for the messages. 
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and with a signature (A = Alice's public key): 

[D{K; A),MD5(Message)]. 
PGP generates keys for you based on user ID, password, and random sequence of characters. 



8.4 Foundations of Compression 

In this section we explain why compression is possible and we explore some basic algorithms 
that compression methods use. 

8.4.1 Lossy and Lossless Compression 

Compression is possible because a source output contains redundant and/or barely percep- 
tible information. 

Redundant information is data that does not add information, such as white lines be- 
tween lines of text on a page, periods of silence in a telephone signal, similar lines in a 
picture, and similar frames in a video sequence. Redundancy can be reduced by algorithms 
that then achieve a lossless compression. No information is lost by such algorithms even 
though they reduce the number of bits in the source output. 

Barely perceptible information is, as the name indicates, information that does not 
affect the way we perceive the source output. Examples of barely perceptible information 
in audio are sounds at frequencies that the human ear does not hear and sounds that are 
masked by louder sounds. In images, some fine details are difficult to perceive and can be 
eliminated without much picture degradation. Such information is reduced or eliminated 
by lossy compression algorithms. 

8.4.2 Batch, Stream, Progressive, Multilayer 

Consider a source that produces a file F. We can view a compression algorithm as im- 
plementing a function K{F) that produces a new file with fewer bits. The decompression 
algorithm calculates X(K(F)). (We use K{.) for compress and X{.) for expand, to avoid 
confusion with the cryptography notation.) This reconstruction must be exact in a lossless 
compression and, hopefully, it is almost exact in a lossy compression. That is, the dis- 
tance d(F, X{K(F))) between F and X(K(F)) is small in a lossy compression. We think 
of d(., .) as measuring a subjective perceptual difference, which is of course not easy to 
quantify. 

The above formulation of the compression/decompression process ignores the timing 
of the operations. Consider the hypothetical compression/decompression of a video signal 
during a video conference shown in Figure 8.4. The video camera produces a bit stream 
at 20 Mbps. The compression algorithm converts this stream into a 1.5 Mbps that the 
decompression converts back into a 20-Mbps stream close to the original. More specifically, 
the video camera captures successive frames F n at the rate of 30 frames per second/These 
frames are converted into a bit stream which is compressed, then decompressed. The 
receiver uses the decompressed bit stream to reconstruct frames F n that approximate the 
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Figure 8.4 

Delay in the compression/decompression of a video stream. 
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original ones. The delay between the capture of frame F n and its reconstruction as F n by 
the receiver is obviously of critical importance in real-time applications. 

This delay is important also for stored video. Imagine that the compressed bit stream 
corresponding to 5 minutes of video is stored in a server. When a user wants to view that 
video clip, it is desirable for the playback to start as soon as possible. As we discussed in 
Chapter 4, the delay jitter in the network should be compensated for by a playback buffer 
It is also clear that such a stream playback is possible only if the network can deliver the 
compressed bit stream without building up a backlog. 

Similar considerations apply to audio. 

In the case of (fixed) pictures, it is desirable to have a progressive reconstruction of the 
picture. That is, in trying to view an image that is stored as a large file, it is desirable to 
view quickly a low-resolution version of the image that improves progressively. 

Finally, since network connections have widely different bandwidth, it is desirable to 
be able to request different versions of audio or video clips or streams. These versions corre- 
spond to different qualities of the reconstruction, being compressed differently. Multilayer 
compression algorithms provide complementary versions of a clip, like adding layers of 
details to a coarse initial version to provide increasingly fine reproductions. Researchers are 
experimenting with various network protocols that select adaptively the number of layers 
based on the delays. 



8.43 Source Coding 

We view the source as producing a string of symbols. These symbols may be pixels, 
sound samples in audio, or characters in a text. By definition, the entropy of a source is 
the minimum average number of bits per source symbol required to describe the source 
symbols without loss. 

Some examples illustrate that concept. First consider a sequence of fair coin flips. 
Because of their complete unpredictability, it is fairly intuitive that one needs 1 bit per 
symbol to describe the sequence. 

Second, look at a sequence of 1 million Is. This sequence can be described by the 
words "1 million Is." These words require 12 characters, or 96 bits, to be encoded. That 
is, the sequence of 1 million Is is encoded with 96 bits which amounts to about 0 bit per 
symbol. 
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Third, consider the sequence Y = {X\, X u X 2 , X 2 , X 3 , X 3 , . . .} of twice-repeated fair 
coin flips. Since it takes one bit per symbol X u X 2 , . . we see that we can describe the 
sequence Y with 0.5 bit per symbol. 

More generally, we suspect that if there is some correlation between successive bits in 
a sequence, then we require fewer than 1 bit per symbol to describe the sequence. 

Claude Shannon has shown that, under weak assumptions, one can define a quantity 
H, called the entropy rate of the source. This quantity is the minimum average number of 
bits per source symbol required in lossless compression. We explain the basic ideas of this 
theory in Section 8.10. 

8.4.4 Finding the Minimum Number of Bits 

How can one automatically use only the minimum average number of bits per symbol, or 
at least not much more that this minimum? Practical systems use a combination of clever 
tricks. Here is a partial list. We revisit these examples in subsequent sections. 

• Models Fit model parameters and send the parameters. Examples: fractals, code 
excited linear predictors. 

• Prediction + error encoding Predict next symbol, send error. Examples: video 
conference compression. 

• Differential encoding Send difference with previous symbol. Examples: motion 
compensation, DPCM. 

• Run length encoding Send length of run of repeated symbols. Examples: silence 
suppression, fax encoding. 

• Dictionary Point to, do not repeat a previously seen string. Examples: 
Lempel-Ziv. 

• Short codes for likely symbols Longer for rarer. Examples: Huffman (e.g., JPEG, 
MPEG). 

We examine these basic building blocks of compression algorithms. 

8.4.5 Huffman Encoding 

The main idea of Huffman encoding is to use short codes for frequent symbols and longer 
ones for rare symbols. For example, consider a source that produces a string of symbols 
that take four possible values {A, B, C, D] and that, in the long run, these symbols are 
produced in the following proportions: A: 45%, B: 45%, C: 5%, D: 5%. We are not 
making any independence assumption or using any model for the correlation of successive 
symbols. 

Using the code 

A: 00, B: 01, C: 10, D: 11, 

one needs 2 bits per source symbol. However, using the code 

A;0,B:10 I C;110,D:111 I (8-2) 

we need 1(0.45) + 2(0.45) + 3(0.05) + 3(0.05) = 1,65 bits per symbol. The code that 
we chose in (8.2) is prefix-free. This means that the first part of no codeword is another 
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codeword. The code A: 0, B: 00, C: 1, D: 1 1 is not prefix-free because the first part 0 of 
the codeword 00 for B is another codeword (for A). A prefix-free code has the property that 
any concatenation of codewords can be decoded without ambiguity. Thus, for the code in 
(8.2), the string 101 1001 1 1 1001 100 can only be decoded as BC AD BACA. When using a 
code that is not prefix-free, one must insert special symbols to separate the source symbols, 
which increases the average number of bits per symbol and ends up transforming the code 
into a prefix-free code. 

The code (8.2) is the prefix-free code that requires the smallest average number of bits 
per symbol for our example. This code is called the Huffman code. Before explaining the 
simple procedure that produces the Huffman code, we note that if the symbols are i.i.d. 
(independent and identically distributed), then we can compute the entropy of the source 

and we find that we need H = -0.45 log 0.45 0.05 log 0.05 = 1 .47 bits per symbol. 

Thus, the Huffman code does not achieve the Shannon bound. Of course, achieving or even 
approaching that bound is substantially more complicated than constructing the Huffman 
code. More about this when we study the Lempel-Ziv compression algorithm. 

We now explain the general method for constructing the Huffman code. We are given 
K symbols {1,2,...,^} with the relative proportions in which they appear in a long string 
of symbols that the source produces: {/?(!), p(2), . . . , p(K)}. Thus, p(k) is the fraction 
of symbols that are equal to k. The numbers p(k) are nonnegative and add up to 1. 

We construct a tree recursively. At each step, we join the two nodes with the smallest 
values and we attach the sum of their values to their aggregate. Figure 8.5 shows this 
procedure for our previous example. We first join the symbols C and D because their 
values 0.05 and 0.05 are the two smallest. We join them by creating a subtree whose root 
is allocated the value sum 0. 1 of the values of the two symbols. We then join this root and 
symbol B to create a new root with value 0.55. Finally, we join this new root and symbol 
A. The resulting tree defines a code as follows. The code that corresponds to a symbol is 
obtained by starting from the top root and traveling down toward the symbol. As we go 
down, each move to the left corresponds to a 0 and each move to the right corresponds to a 
1. For instance, the codeword for symbol B is 10 because we first move right (and down), 
then we move left (and down) to reach B. 

Figure 8.6 is another example. This algorithm produces a prefix-free code. Indeed, 
any path down the tree reaches a leaf only at the end of the path and not at any intermediate 
point along the path. It is not completely straightforward to show that this code has the 
minimum average length over all prefix-free codes. 

Figure 8.5 

Constructing a Huffman code. 
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Figure 8.6 

Another example of a Huffman code. 




A CD E F B 

0.3 0.15 0.15 0.10 0.10 0.2 



8.4.6 Lempel-Ziv Compression 

This algorithm produces a code that achieves the Shannon limit. We should qualify this 
statement. Consider a source that produces random symbols {X„, n > 1}. Under the ideal 
implementation, the average number of bits per symbol that the Lempel-Ziv algorithm 
requires to encode the first n symbols of the source approaches the entropy rate of the 
source. 

• What is remarkable about the Lempel-Ziv algorithm is that it does not require any pnor 
information about the statistics of the source. Versions of this algorithm are implemented 
in most compression utilities. 

Roughly speaking, this algorithm replaces a string by a pointer to the first occurrence 
of the string, if it has been seen before. For instance, the algorithm encodes the string 

a bit is a bit is a bit (8.3) 

as 

abitis[l,9][l,5]. (8.4) 

The first part of the sentence "a bit is" does not contain pieces that appeared earlier in the 
sentence. Accordingly, this part must be transmitted by the code. (How else would the 
receiver know about it?) The next part "a bit is" has been seen previously. Instead of 
repeating this string, the algorithm replaces it by a pointer to the location of the start of that 
earlier instance of the string and by the length of that fragment. In our example, the earlier 
fragment starts in location 1 and has length 9 characters (including spaces). The last piece 
of the sentence, "a bit" has been seen earlier, starting at location 1 and with a length of 5 
characters. 

From the code (8.4), there is no ambiguity in reconstructing the sentence (8.3). More- 
over, this reconstruction is straightforward. The encoding is more complex. It requires 
parsing the original sentence to locate fragments that have been seen previously. Encoding 
algorithms use a "dictionary." The source output is parsed and at each step, the shortest 
string that is not yet in the dictionary is added to it. 

Figure 8.7 illustrates this parsing process. The parsing proceeds from left to right and 
starts with an empty dictionary. The first bit, 0, is a string that is not in the dictionary. 
We add that string and indicate that fact by inserting a comma after the first 0. The next 
shortest string that is not yet in the dictionary is 00. We add it to the list. The process 
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Figure 8.7 

Parsing a bit string in the Lempel-Ziv algorithm. 
Original string: 

0001 100101 1 1010010010010100101 



Parsing: 



0, 0 0, 1, 1 0, 0 1, 0 1 1, 1 0 1, 0 0 1, 0 0 1 0, .. . 

continues in this way. To compress the original string, we replace each substring produced 
by the parsing as follows. We strip the substring of its last bit. This shortened string must 
have appeared in the dictionary. We replace the substring by a pointer to the location of the 
shortened string in the dictionary together with the last bit of the substring. For instance, 
the string 101 is replaced by a pointer 4 to the shortened string 10 together with the last bit 
1 of the string. As the process continues, the strings that the parsing produces get longer. 
A string of length n gets replaced by a pointer to the shortened string. This pointer requires 
a number of bits approximately equal to the logarithm in base 2 of the number of strings in 
the dictionary. Remarkably, the analysis shows that the process ends up using an average 
number of bits per symbol equal to the entropy rate of the source, at least if we have an 
infinite dictionary to run the algorithm. 



(8.3) 



(8.4) 



8.5 Audio Compression 



Audio compression schemes are used in applications that range from regular, cordless, and 
cellular telephone to audio for digital TV, CD-ROMs, Mini-Disc, Digital Compact Cassette, 
3/2 Stereo, Internet Phone, RealAudio. Here is a partial list: 

PCM pulse code modulation 

ADPCM adaptive differential PCM 

SBC sub band coding 

VSELP vector sum excited linear prediction 

CELP code excited linear prediction 

MPEG Motion Picture Experts Group 

Figure 8.8 shows the bit rates that these schemes produce. We explain some of these 
schemes below. 



8.5.1 Differential Pulse Code Modulation (DPCM) 

DPCM transmits differences X n+{ - X n between successive samples X n instead of trans- 
mitting the sample values. Successive audio samples tend to be similar. Accordingly, their 
differences are small and can be quantized accurately with fewer bits than the samples. 
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Figure 8.9 illustrates DPCM. The figure shows a sequence of audio samples and their 
successive differences. 

8.5.2 Adaptive DPCM (ADPCM) 

Adaptive DPCM goes one step beyond DPCM. Instead of simply computing the difference 
X n + 1 — X n between successive samples, ADPCM computes the difference X„ + i — X n+1 
between the next sample X n +\ and the predicted value X n+ \ of that sample based on samples 
seen so far. In practice, X n +\ may be computed from a linear combination of recent sample 
values. Intuitively, if recent samples are increasing, it may be reasonable to expect that the 
next one is yet a bit larger. Figure 8.10 shows an example of ADPCM. 

8.5.3 Subband Coding ADPCM 

The idea behind subband coding ADPCM is that the human ear has different sensitivities 
to different frequencies. It is then sensible to reproduce these different frequency bands 



Figure 8.8 

Bit rates produced by various audio compression algorithms. 
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Figure 8.9 

Differential pulse code modulation. 
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with accuracies that correspond to these sensitivities. The basic block diagram of these 
algorithms is shown in Figure 8.11. . 

More complex algorithms combine masking with subband codmg. That is, when the 
volume is much larger in one band than in the other, one may reduce the resolution of that 
weaker band or suppress it altogether. MPEG audio compression uses that mechanism. 

854 Code Excited Linear Prediction 

This method is designed to achieve very low bit rates, at the cost of a significant loss in 
Quality unfortunately. The block diagram of a CELP system is shown in Figure 8.12. 
' Se speech production process is modeled as a filter that is excited by « .collection of 
different codewords. For a given speech fragment, the algorithm selects the parameters 
of the filter and the codeword in the codebook that produce the best approximation of the 
fragment. The algorithm then transmits the filter parameter and the index of die codeword^ 
The decoder performs the reverse operations. It reproduces the speech fragment by 

exciting the filter with the codeword. 



Figure 8.10 

Adaptive differential pulse code modulation. 
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Figure 8.11 

Subband coding ADPCM. 
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Figure 8.12 

Block diagram ofCELP system. 
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2. DCT coefficients are correlated. Accordingly, one calculates differences 

3. Encode coefficients by Huffman encoding for each frame 

4. Motion compensation between frames 

We explain these basic ingredients below. 



An image — more precisely, a block of pixels inside the image — is a matrix [f(x, y)] of 
numbers that represent the level of light (luminance) of the pixels. (We think of a black 
and white picture, for simplicity.) The DCT of this block is the two-dimensional Fourier 
transform [F(m, n)] of the matrix. One can appreciate the meaning of this transform if one 
knows that we can reconstruct the block from the transform by calculating 



That representation shows that the block is viewed as a superposition of product of sine 
wave. Figure 8.13 shows three images with their DCT. The left image has a constant 
luminance. Its DCT has only one nonzero coefficient C = F(0, 0). Indeed, using (8.5) 
with F(0, 0) = C and the other values of F equal to zero, we find f(x, y) = C, so that the 
luminance is constant across the picture. 

The center image has a DCT with two nonzero coefficients: F(0, 0) = F(l, 0) = C. 
Using (8.5) we find f(x, y) ~ C + C cos (x). The luminance of the image varies according 
to a sine wave along the horizontal axis of the image. 

The image on the right can be understood similarly. By using more coefficients, one 
ends up decomposing the image into a sum of gridlike patterns. If the image luminance 
varies slowly, then only the low-order coefficient F (for small values of m and n) are 
nonzero. 

One key idea is that the eye may not be very sensitive to very fine details, so that we 
may set to zero the coefficients F(m, n) for large values of m and n that correspond to such 
fine details. 



8.6.2 Discrete Cosine Transform 




(8.5) 
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Figure 8.13 

Three images and their DCT. 
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Another important observation is that video images — across a movie — tend to have 
similar characteristics when transformed by DCT. That is, the coefficients F tend to have 
comparable magnitudes across images. Consequently, Huffman encoding of these coeffi- 
cients does not require learning the statistics for video applications. The situation is different 
for still images where learning the statistics (the fractions of coefficients of different blocks 
having specific values) improves the performance of the Huffman code considerably. 

A third observation is that many DCT coefficients tend to be zero. A good encoding 
consists in counting the zeros instead of listing them. This method, called run-length 
encoding, is combined with Huffman encoding. Specifically, the Huffman encoding is 
applied to the length of zeros followed by the value of the first nonzero DCT coefficient. 

8.6.3 Motion Compensation 

Substantial gains are achieved in video compression by using the similarity of successive 
frames. A naive way of doing this would be to compute the difference between two suc- 
cessive frames. 

Motion compensation is more subtle. It examines how each block in the image has 
moved from one frame to the next. Instead of transmitting the next block, one transmits the 
motion vector that best approximates the motion of the block plus the difference between 
the translated block and the actual block in the next frame. This idea is illustrated in 
Figure 8.14. 

8.6.4 MPEG 

We conclude, this section with a very brief look at MPEG, a family of video compression 
algorithms. MPEG produces a group of pictures : 

IBBBPBBBPBBBPBBBP. 

In this sequence, / designates an "intraframe" that has been compressed by itself, without 
any reference to other frames. The / frame is encoded using DCT with Huffman encoding 

Figure 8.14 

Motion compensation. A block is moved to find its best match in the next frame. The encoder sends 
the motion vector and the matching error. 
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of the run lengths of zeros followed by the value of the first nonzero DCT coefficients. These 
coefficients are listed in the zig-zag order F(l, 0), F(0, 1), F(2, 0), F(l, 1), F(0, 2), . . . to 
determine the run length of zeros and the first nonzero coefficient. Tables of these values and 
their Huffman code are standardized. For instance, (0, 0, 0, 0, 1) is encoded as (00110, 0) 
where the last zero indicates that the nonzero coefficient is positive. As other examples, 
(0, 0, 0, 0, -1) is encoded as (00110, 1) and (0, 0, 0, 0, 2) as (00000011 11, 0). 

The P designates a frame that has been predictive-coded, using motion compensation. 
The B designates a frame that has been bidirectionally predictive-coded. That is, the 
prediction is based on past and future / and P frames. 

MPEG encodes the motion vectors differentially, because such vectors tend to be similar 
across a picture (think of a camera pan). Estimating the motion is the time-consuming part 
of the MPEG algorithm. 

Going back to Figure 8.14, we see that estimating the motion consists in finding the 
translation of a given block in one frame that best approximates the corresponding block 
in the next frame. Ideally, one would like to explore all the possible translations left and 
right, up and down, of up to 6 picture elements. However, this amounts to calculating 169 
times the difference, say sum of squares, of the blocks. 

A number of clever approximate search algorithms have been developed. We give just 
one example to indicate what can be done instead of an exhaustive search. One algorithm 
first looks at the nine displacements (-3, 0, +3) x (-3, 0, +3). The block is then moved 
to the best of these nine displacements. In the second step, the algorithm explores the nine 
displacements (-2, 0, +2) x (-2, 0, +2) and moves to the best displacements. Finally, the 
algorithm explores the nine displacements (-1,0, +1) x (-1,0, +1). These three steps 
require calculating only 27 differences, a savings of a factor 6 for a comparable performance. 



8.7 Complement 1: Secret Key Cryptography 

In this section we discuss the most widely used secret cryptography codes. We then explain 
how Alice and Bob can agree on the secret functions E and D by communicating over a 
public channel. 



5.7.7 Secret Codes 

A few secret codes have withstood the attacks of many clever researchers and are believed 
to be good codes. We explain these codes. Specifically, we discuss DES and IDEA. 

DES 

One of the standards adopted for encryption uses a combination of substitution and trans- 
position. In 1977, the National Bureau of Standards adopted the Data Encryption Standard 
(DES) as the official encryption standard for the unclassified information of the U.S. gov- 
ernment. DES was developed by IBM in cooperation with the National Security Agency. 
There are inexpensive VLSI (very large scale integration) chips that perform the necessary 
encryption and decryption. 
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Figure 8.15 

Encoding modes for large messages using DES or IDEA. From left to right: cipher feedback cipher block chaining, 
and output feedback modes. 
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To perform the encryption of a text, DES first divides the. text into blocks of 64 bits. 
Each block of 64 bits is then encoded separately into new blocks, also of 64 bits. Thus, 
DES is a mapping C = E K {P) where both C and P are words of 64 bits. The key K is a 
word of 56 bits. 

The first step in the DES encoding of P is to calculate Pi = T(P), where T is a given 
bit permutation. The DES algorithm then calculates successively P i+ \ = F(P it K{) for 
i = 1, 2, . . . , 16, where the AT, are different subsets of 48 bits of K. The function F is also 
specified by the algorithm. Finally, the DES algorithm calculates C = T~ l (P\t) where 
T~ l is the inverse of the bit permutation T. The function D K is calculated by the same 
algorithm where the order of the keys K t is reversed. 

The encryption E K has the property that a modification of a single bit in P has about a 50 
percent chance of modifying ,each bit in C and these bit modifications appear independent. 
It is thus very difficult to reconstruct P from C without knowing the key K. 

A successor to DES is being developed and will probably be called AES, for Advanced 
Encryption Standard. 

IDEA 

In 1991, Xuejia Lai and James Massey proposed a new secret code called International 
Data Encryption Algorithm. IDEA is similar to DES but is based on a 128-bit key. 

Large Messages 

Three methods are used for encoding long messages with either DES or IDEA. The methods 
are shown in Figure 8.15. 

The cipher feedback mode has the advantage of being self-synchronizing: no initial 
value has to be set in the registers. Moreover, an error in a block of m bits has limited error 
propagation. In most applications, m = 1, which avoids the problem of requiring correct 
alignment of the boundary of these blocks. 

The output feedback mode can be thought of as a one-time pad where the pseudo- 
random sequence is generated by the output feedback. 



8.8 Complement 2: Public Key Cryptography 

We explain the RSA public key cryptography code. 
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8.8.1 RSA 



The Rivest, Shamir, Adleman (RSA) public key system is based on the difficulty of finding 
the prime factors p and q of pq when they are large. The system also uses the following 
lemma: 



Lemma 

Let p and q be two prime numbers. Define n = pq, z = {p - D(<? - D- Choose e such 
that d and z have no common divisor other than 1. Then choose d so that ed = 1 mod z 
(i.e., ed is a multiple of z plus 1). 

If P € {0, 1, . . . , n - 1} and C := P e mod n, then P = C d mod n. 

For a proof of this lemma, see Section 8.9. 

For instance, let p = 3, , = 11, n = 33, z - 2M = 7, and e = 3. The lemma 
implies that if C = P 3 mod 33, then P = C 1 mod 33 for all P G {0,1,..., 32}. As an 
example, if P - 5, then one verifies that C = 26 and that 26 7 mod 33 = 5. 

The lemma enables us to construct a public key system by making the pair of numbers 
(e, n) public. To know the decoding function, an eavesdropper needs the pair (d, n). 
However, finding d from (e, n) is believed to be a hard problem. 



pseudo- 



8.9 Complement 3: Proof of RSA Lemma 

Here is a proof of the lemma. 



Proof of Lemma 

Since C := P e mod n, as we showed in the verification of (8.1), we know that 

C d = P ed modn. 



We show below that 



P z — 1 mod n. 



(8-6) 



(8.7) 



This equality implies that (modulo n), P ed = P fc * +1 = ^- 

It remains to show (8.7). We prove it assuming that P and n have no common factor 
other than 1. In other words, we assume that P is not a multiple of p nor ofq. (The result 
holds without that assumption.) 

To do this, define for m > 1 the set F{m) of all the integers in {1, 2, 3, . . . , m - 1} 
that are coprime with m. Two numbers a and b are coprime (or relatively prime) if their 
greatest common divisor gcd(a, b) is equal to 1 . 

Using Euclid's algorithm one can check that a and b are coprime if and only if ax + by - 
1 for some integers x and y. To see this, assume a < bandsetx(l) = l,yG) =0,*(0) = 
0, y(0) = 1 so that a = q(\) and b = q(0) with 

q(n) =ax(n)+by(n). 

Next, note that if 

q(n) = ajc(n) + M") < " D : = ajr ( n " 1} + " 1} = kqW + r(n) ' 
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where * is the quotient of q(n - 1) by q{n) and r(n) is the remainder, then gcd(«r n 
1). q{n)) = gcd(?(/i), r(n)). Moreover, mn ~ 

r(n) = ax(n + 1) + by(n + 1) 

with 

x(n + 1) = x(n - 1) - kx{n), y(n + 1) = y( n - 1) - ky(n). 
Continuing in this way, we reach some iteration n with r(n) = 0 and it must then be that 

7? = ™ , ' 0themiSe 9(M) W ° Uld be th& gcd of «< n - D ^ ?(«) therefore 
of b = q(0) and a = But q(n) = 1 shows that ax + by = 1 with , = *(„) ^ 

We use that characterization of coprime numbers to show that F(n) is closed under 
multiplication modulo „. That is, ifa.be F(n), then a.b mod n e F(n). Indeed ax + 
ny = l= bx' + ny', so that 

1 = (ax + ny)(bx' + ny') = ab(xx') + n(ybx' + axy' + nyy'), 
which shows that a* and n are coprime. 

t s WC J Sh0W 11,31 if ° e men there is some * e so that ab = 1 mod „ 
Indeed, a and n are coprime so that ax + ny = 1 for some (*, 3O so that we can choose 

Now assume that a, b, c e F(n) with a * b. We claim that ac * be mod n To 
see this let s multiply both sides of the equality by h such that he = 1 mod n We find 
acn = bch mod n, so that a = b mod n. 

From the above, it follows that {ab, b e F(n)} = F(n). 

Let us denote by p the product of all the elements of F(n) and by a the number of 
those elements. Then, multiplying all the elements of {ab, b e F(n)} together we should 
get a p mod n, but we should also get p since that set is F(n). Hence, 

a" p = p mod n. 

Let i be such that &p = \ mo &n. Multiplying both sides of the above equality by S we find 

a" = 1. 

It remains to show that a = z to demonstrate that a* = 1 for any element a of F(n) 

?£TJT T ^V = i P 'Pi 9 - * iS immediatC ** F ^ = (I- 2, . . . , p - 1} so that 
Ae cardinality (number of elements) \F(p)\ of F(p) isp-1. Similarly, \F(a)\ = q - 1 
Recall that „ = w . To show |F(«)| = (p - l)iq _ 1} , it suffices to sh ™ J t ^ 
a € F(n) corresponds to a unique pair (x, y) with x e F(p) and y e F(q) such that 

a = x mod p = y mod <y. (g g) 

Assume that (8.8) holds with x e F(p) and y e F($). Then 

-*m + /?i> = 1, a = j; + &p — »• (a — £/?)« + = i ( a , p) coprime. 
Similarly, (a, q) coprime. Hence, (a, p 9 ) coprime so that a e F(n). 



;n gcd(^(n - 
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Conversely, assume a e F(n) and that (8.8) holds. Then au + pqv = 1, so that by 
(8.8), 

a = fc/? + x -+(kp + x)u + p<?i; = 1 

which implies that (x, p) are coprime. Similarly, (y, 4) are coprime. This concludes our 
proof. 
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8.10 Complement 4: Source Coding Theory 

In this section we outline the source coding theory of Claude Shannon. Shannon showed 
that it is possible to quantify information. His starting point is that information describes 
an unpredictable outcome. For instance, the outcome of a fair coin has two equally likely 
values "head" and "tail " By convention, we agree that it takes one bit of information to 
describe this outcome. 

If the outcome of a random experiment is equally likely to take any value in a set with 
2" elements, then we can identify this outcome with a string of n fair coin flips and we find 
that this outcome requires n bits to be described. 

More generally, if a string of n symbols is equally likely to take any value in a set 
with 2 nH elements, it takes nH bits to describe the n symbols, or H bits per symbol. For 
example, consider the string (X, Y, Z) produced by a source and assume that the string is 
equally likely to be any one of the following four strings: 000, 100, 010, and 001. In this 
case, we find that it takes 2 bits to describe the three symbols, or \ bit per symbol. 

The key observation of Shannon is that for most sources, the sequence of symbols it 
produces must be "typical" and there are few typical sequences! 

We first explain this observation in the case of i.i.d. (independent and identically dis- 
tributed) symbols. Let then {X n , n > 1} be i.i.d. with 

P(X„ = k) = p(k),k = 1,2 K 

where the numbers p(k) are positive and add up to one. Fix n » 1 and consider X = 
(Xi,X 2 X n ). Define 

g(x) := g(x u ...,*„)= log p{x x ) + ■ • • + logp(*„), for x t e {1, . . . , K} t 1 < i < n. 

In the above definition, log designates the logarithm in base 2. 

Note that, by the law of large numbers, g(X)/n = [log p(X\) -i 1- log p(X n )]/n « 

—H where 

H := -E log p(X) = -p(l) log p(l) p(K) log P(K). (8.9) 

Consequently, the random sequence X is in a set S of sequences defined as follows: 
S:={x = (*!,..., jc„) such that g(x) = -nH}. 



But, for any x in S, 



PQL = x) = p(x x ) • • • p(x n ) - 2* (x) « 2 
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Consequently, the set S has |S| elements where 

|S| - 2 nH . 

Moreover, X is equally likely to take any value in S. Accordingly, we conclude that it takes 
nH bits to describe this random sequence. That is, it takes H bits per symbol to describe 
the sequence, as we wanted to show. 

As a simple example, consider a sequence of flips of an unfair coin such that P (head) = 
1 - P(tail) = p. Using. (8.9) we find that for this sequence, 

H = H(p) ;= -p log p - (1 - p) log (1 - p). 

This entropy, called the binary entropy, is shown in Figure 8.16. As the figure shows, when 
p = 0.5, it takes 1 bit per symbol to describe the outcome of a sequence of coin flips. 
However, if p 1, then it takes much fewer bits to describe the sequence of coin flips 
because this sequence typically contains very few Is and there are few such sequences. 

This theory extends to non-i.i.d. symbols. In that case, the entropy of the source is H 
bits per symbol where H is the average entropy of X n + X given the past symbols. For instance, 
if { %n , n > 1 } is an irreducible Markov chain on {1, 2, . . . , AT} with transition probabilities 
^0'» j) = P[X n +i — j\X n = i] and invariant distribution it = i = 1, 2, . . . , K], 

then 

H = -£^(0^/ > (i,7)log/'(i i y). (8.10) 

As an illustration of this formula, consider the Markov chain with the transition diagram 
shown in Figure 8. 17. This source produces random strings with symbols in {1 , 2, 3}. After 
it outputs the symbol 1, the source outputs the symbol 2 with probability 2) = 0.4 
and the symbol 3 with probability 3) = 0.6. Similarly, after it outputs the symbol 
2, the source outputs the symbols 1 with probability P(2, 1) = 0.5 and the symbol 3 
with probability P(2, 3) = 0.5. After symbol 3, the source produces the symbol 1 with 

Figure 8.16 

Binary entropy. 
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p = Prob(head) 
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Figure 8.17 

A Markov source. . 
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probability P(3, 1) = 0.2, the symbol 2 with probability P (3, 2) = 0.1, and the symbol 
P(3, 3) = 3 with probability 0.7. The transition probabilities P(i, j) define the matrix P 
given below: 

0 0.4 0.6 
P= 0.5 0 0.5 
_ 0^2 0.1 0.7 

The invariant distribution n is the vector (7r(l), tt(2), 7t(3)) of nonnegative numbers that 
are such that 

ttP = it and tt(1) + jt(2) -f tt(3) = 1. 

Solving these equations one finds that n «a (0.204, 0.146, 0.650). Using formula (8.10) 
we then compute the value of H and we find that 

H = 0.204(0.4 log 0.4 + 0.6 log 0.6) - 0. 146(0.5 log 0.5 + 0.5 log 0.5) 
-0.650(0.2 log 0.2 + 0. 1 log 0. 1 + 0.7 log 0.7) 
^ 1.1. 

That is, it takes approximately 1.1 bit per symbol to describe the output of this random 
source. For example, we would need about 1100 bits to describe the first 1000 symbols 
produced by the source. 



Problems 



Problems with a * are somewhat more challenging. Those with a c are based on material in 
a complement. Problems with a 1 are borrowed from the first edition. 

1 1. Consider the data encryption scheme. What property should the function F possess in 
order for the scheme to be decipherable by the receiver? Formulate the decoding 
algorithm that the receiver should use, assuming that the receiver knows the key K. 

1 2. Assume that if the key K is known, then it takes 100 ms to decipher a message that 
has been coded using DES. Suppose that an eavesdropper chooses keys at random and 
tries to decipher the message. What is the average time required for the correct 
deciphering? (There are 2 56 possible keys.) 
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H The nublic key cryptography system is based on the idea that large prime numbers p 

■4 Show 'to. the public key cryptography system can also be used as an electromc 
' denature (Hi«: Check tot the encoding funcfon is mverable.) 

tatS^STf- is very likely to hnd large seouences of Os due 
ZaSU empty toes, etc. Will tot uneaual distribute .mprove r„? 

7. Construct the Huffman code for transmitting ^^^^^ ^ 
u^i. a r r n and E occurring with frequencies 0.60,0 .3U, u.uj, auu 

What fs he compression factor, denned as the number of bjts per 
^ZZ%ifo^ binary encoding diyided by the ayerage number of bus 
ner svmbol of the Huffman encoding? 
c 8 Z 2 that the entropy rate of the English language is about 0.1 bits per symbol 
f^Talue is hypothetLl.) How many bits do we need for a message d lg est H ( J») 
to be effective for plaintexts of up to 2000 characters? 

,^^err f ;,o' r g^ 

""^kk^o^X with probability 0.6 Sytnmetrically, if 

ttX, <■ • "^ally, if X. = 0, ton X, + , = 1 wi* probability 0. and 
X, + 7= -1 probability 0.5. Estimate the entropy rate of tins srgnal. 



References 

The material on security was developed in ^f^^^^5 )pn ^. 
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algorithms. In Ahuja (1996) you will find an accessible description of security systems. 
A discussion of security problems raised by Java can be found in McGraw (1997). For a 
discussion of message authentication codes and their properties, see Preneel (1995). 

Two particularly enjoyable presentations of source coding, as well as other topics, can 
be found in Feynman (1996) and Renyi (1984). Once again, Shannon (1998) is the reference 
on information theory. 

Vetterli (1995) is an excellent presentation of source coding, including multiscale rep- 
resentations using wavelet transforms. 

The Lempel-Ziv algorithm is explained in Ziv (1997). The MPEG compression stan- 
dard is described in LeGall (1991). 
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